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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide contains computer skills 
activities for the public schools of North Carolina; these lesson 
plans are designed specifically for grades 1*“8 and focus on ethical 
issues. The lesson plans for each grade include a list of materials 
needed, lesson time, teacher preparation activities, outline of 
activities, and instructional measure. Social Studies, communication, 
computer and information skills objectives addressed are outlined for 
each lesson. Worksheets, support materials dealing with copyrights, 
and copies of articles on related issues are also included. At the 
end of the document, a set of model lesson plans issued by the 
Software Publishers Association (SPA) is provided; this learning 
package is designed to help reinforce the importance of ethical 
issues in technology use. (AEF) 
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Ethical Issues 




Terms 

Computer Virus 
Copyright Law 
Ethical/Unethical 
Fre cware/Shareware 
Hacker 

Intellectual Property 
Logic Bomb/Worm 
Piracy 

Private Data/Public Data 
Public Domain Software 
Computer-related Vandalism 
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Skills 

appucahon 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency L2: 
Measure L2.1: 



Who owns this sentence? 

1 

Demonstrate respect for the computer work of others. 

As the teacher shows a story starter on the computer screen, 
ciHitribute to finishing the story and identify your part as the 
only portion you have a right to change. 




Communication SkDIs 

2. 1 The learner will identify, 
collect, or select infonnaiion and 
ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and oig^mize infonna* 
tion and disoover related ideas, 
concepts, or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop cnteiia 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the information 
and ideas. 

Sodal Studies: (Gr.l) 

U Demonstrate personal 
responsibility in school activities. 

1.4 Cooperate with and he^ others 
in dassioom situations. 

4.2 Predict the consequences of 
responsible and irresponsible 
acdoiL 

43 Elaborate on the need to qiply 
rules fairly in the home, school and 
community. 

Information Skills 
U The learner will explore a wide 
variety of reading, listening, and 
viewing resources and formats. 
lA The learner wiU relate ideas and 
information to life experiences. 

1.5 The learner wiU communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 



Materials Needed: Chalkboard or chart paper, colored markers (blue, red, green), 
ctxnputer with word processing program and LCD panel with ovohead projector, 
piq)aied cards with animal names: duck and frog written in blue marker; cow and horse 
written in red markon pig and dog written in green mark^, printed story and craytxis/ 
markers. 

Time: Three, fifteen minute sessions. 

Activities 



Pre-Activities: 

With Students 

1. Write a sentence on the chalkboard/chart p^r and explain to the class that it is 
your work. 

2. Select six studoits to form three groups with two students in each group. 

a. The green group gets the animal name cards written in green marker. 

b. The red group gets animal name cards written in red. 

c. The blue group gets animal name cards written in blue. 

3. Say the word (on the card) as you give the card to the student and ask each child to 
think of a short sentence using that word. As the two children in the green groig) 
each say their sentences, write the s^trace on the chart papa in green marker with 
the child's name beside the sentence. 

4. Read the sentence and explain that this wcric belongs to this particular child. If 
anyone wants to change this sentence they must first ask permission of the creator/ 
ownCT. 

5. Continue this process until all the students with cards have sentences on the 
chart papa and the class understands that in order to change any sentence that they 
must be granted permission by its creator/owner. 



Computer Skills: (Gr. 1) 

12 Demonstrate respect for the 
computer woik of others. 



Agtivify: 

1 . In a whole class or small group demonstration, use a computer and a word process- 
ing program to compose a story and read it aloud to the class. Explain that the story 
is your work; therefore, only you have the right to change these sentences. 

2. Now ask the students to suggest words and sentences to add to the story. 

3. When the story is complete allow only each contributing student to edit the specific 
portion of the story that he/she contributed. 

4. Lead the studoits in a discussion of ownership and property to ctmclude that each 
one will respect the computer work of othos. 



Measure 

Ask each student to color with a crayon or mark^ only the portions of a class story he/ 
she has the right to change (i.e., the part he/she owns/contributed). Suggestion: Print 
the story triple-spaced with each student's name below his/her contribution. 
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Skills 

appucahon 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency L2: 

Measure L2.1: 



Class, may I change this? 

2 

Describe the right of an individual to ownership of his/her 
created computer work. 

After contributing with other classmates to a story 
started on the computer screen, determine changes to make 
and request the author^s permission to make the change. 




CommunicaUon Skilb 

2. 1 The learner will identify, collect, 
or select infoimation and ideas. 

22 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize informatioa 
and discover related ideas, concqjts, 
or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the information 
and ideas. 

Social Studies: (Gr. 2) 

1.1 Identify and describe attributes of 
good catizenshipL 

12 Demonstrate good citizenship in 
classroom and school actions. 

13 Compare good citizenship in the 
classroom and school to neighbor- 
hood and oommuniiy ciiizenship. 

43 Suggest and justify rales and laws 
for neighborhoods and communities. 
42 Suggest the consequences of not 
obeying rules and laws. 

Information Skills 

lA The learner wiU relate ideas and 

mformadon to life experiences. 

13 The learner will oommurricate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
oqreriences. 

Computer Skills: (Gr. 2) 

12 Describe the right of an 
individual to ownership of his/her 
created computer work. 



Materials Needed: Computer with printer and word processing program; Case of the 

Missing Brownie story starter on a word processing file; Ownership cards; crayons. 

Time: Three, fifteen minute sessions. 

Activities 

Pre-Activities: 

With Students 

1 . Begin a discussion of ownoship of computer work by telling the students this 
scenario: 

Who owns this work? 

Bobby wrote a story he called the Case of the Missing Brownies. He wrote the 
stmy on the computer. Cherie read the stay. She liked the beginning of the 
story voy much. She copied it into her computer to begin her own story. She 
did not ask Bobby if she could use his work. 

2. Ask the students who owned the compute work. Have a few students tell why 
Cherie should not have used part of Bobby's story without asking him. 

Activity; 

1. In a whole class or small group setting with a conputer with a word processing 
program, have several students each contribute one sentence to the story entitled 
The Case of the Missing Brownies (see handout for story starter to use in creating 
word processing file). 

2. As you type each sentence, label it with the child's name who created it Give 
that child an Ownership card to hold. 

3. When there are five submissions, ask four other students to make changes in four 
of the sentences. 

Note: Ask permission of the child whose name appears beneath 
the sentence before making any changes. Explain that the original 
sentence is the property of the person who created it but the new, 
changed sentence belongs to both studoits. Have the student who provided 
the change share holding the Ownership card with the creator. 

One student should remain holding an Ownership card by himself. 

4. After the four changes have been made, ask the class to identify who owns now 
each of the sentences that was added to the story. 



O 

ERIC 



Measure 

After typing a story starter on the computer, ask the class for volunteers to create 
additional sentences. As each student's contribution is typed, have the class tell who 
should hold the Ownership card for that sentence. (For example, three studeits will 
need to hold the same Owneship card if they all three contributed to the same 
sentence.) Optional: (for the next day) Print out the final story with the name of each 
loson undo' the portion they created. Give a copy to each student and have than 
color the portion they can change without asking pomission of anyone. 
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The Case of the Missing Brownies 

After the brownies had cooled. Mother cut them 
into squares. She placed them on a large colorful plate 
in the center of the kitchen table. Then she wrote this 
note for Bobby and Pam. 

Dear children, 

I hope you had a good day at school today. I have gone to 
visit with Grandmother Phelps for a few hours. Have some 
milk and brownies before you start your homework. I will 
be home by 5:30. 

Love Mom. 

P.S. Go outside and call Spot. I could not find him before I 
left home. I hated to leave without knowing where he was, 
but Grandmother was expecting me 1 3:00. 

Bobby and Pam smelled brownies as soon as they 
entered the back door. When they reached the kitchen 
they spotted the empty platter in the center of the 
table... 

Story Completer (example) Owner 

Bobby read the note out loud to Pam. Teacher 

Mother will be home at 5:30. But 

where are the brownies? (student) 



Gr.2,1^1 




Ownership 



Ownership 



Ownership 
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Computer Skills 
Curriculum 




SKILLS 

APPUCATION 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



CommunlcatJon Skills 
2. 1 The learner will identify, 
collect, or select information and 
ideas. 

22 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize infonnation 
and discover related ideas, concqxs, 
or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
aixl evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the infoimation 



Title: 
Grade: 
Competency 12 : 

Measure 122 : 



Our Personal Animals 
2 

Describe the right of an individual to ownership of 
his/her created computer work* 

Using a computer program, create 
a banner or draw a picture of an imaginary animaL 
Explain why your creation is personal property* 



Materials Needed: Pictures of several children's characters; computer with 
drawing software (printer optional); fcx- each child, crayons, markers, and 
pzper, selection of imaginary animal parts (samples provided); Create-a-Part 
handouts (see sample). 



Time: Three, fifteen minute sessions. 



Activities 



and ideas. 



Sodal Studies: (Gr. 2) 

13 Idendly and describe attributes 
of good citizenship. 

12 Demonstrate good citizenship in 
classroom and school acdoos. 

13 Compare good citizenship in the 
dassroom and school to neighbor- 
hood and community citizenship^ 
43 Suggest and justify rules and 
laws for neighborhoods and 
communities. 

42 Suggest the consequences of not 
obeying roles and laws. 



Information Skills 

1.4 The learner will relate ideas and 

infonnation to life experiences. 

13 The learner will communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 

Computer Skills: (Gr. 2) 

12 Describe the right of an 
individual to ownenhip of hisyber 
created computer woik. 




Pre-Activities: 

With Students 

1 . Ask students to identify well-known characters (e.g., Muppets, Barney, 
Bugs Bunny, Power Rangers). 

2. Discuss how the rights to u^ these characters are controlled by the perstm 
or persons who created them. 

Activity: 

1. In a whole class or small group setting, use computer software (such as a 
drawing program) to create a picture of an imaginary object Tell the 
students about the picture and e;q)lain to them that this work is your 
property because you are the person who created it 

2. Provide each child drawing matoials (crayons, maritos, pq>er). Have 
each child draw an imaginary animal and write their name and one thing 
about their special animal at the bottom of the page. (Display "imaginary 
animal parts" for students to use for ideas in drawing an animaL) 

3. Have volunteers displays their drawings and tell the class what is special 
about their animals. 

4. Then, lead the students in a discussion of ownership and property by 
asking the students if you, the teacher, can change various parts of the 
drawings on display without asking the creators. 

5. Discuss that each drawing is the personal property of the creator, tiiat the 
creator "owns" the right to use and to change the drawing, and that others 
must ask permission to use or change the drawing. 

6. Following this discussion of ownership and property, create a display of 
the original animals with the title "Our Personal Animals." 

Measure 

Provide each student a Create-a-Part handout to complete by drawing a part 

onto the animal and writing a sentence on why the creation is now personal 

property. 
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Create-a-Part 




Add a part to your personal animal (or several parts). 
Write a sentence on why this is now your personal 
j,animal. 

ERIC 
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Skills 

Appucation 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Title: 
Grade: 
Competency 1^: 

Measure L2.1: 



To Copy or Not to Copy. What is the Answer? 

3 

Explain that the copyright law protects what a person has 
created and placed on a diskette. 

Tell why it is against the law to make a copy of a copyrighted 
software program to give to a friend. 




Communication Skills 

2. 1 The learner will identify, collect, 

or select infonnadon and ideas. 

22 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize information 
and discover related ideas, concepts, 
or generalizadons. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the information 
and ideas. 



Sodal Studies: (Gr. 3) 

IJl Identify attributes of good 
citizenship. 

1,2 Cite skills of good dtizenship. 
42 Suggest responsible courses of 
action in given situations and assess 
die consequences of irresponsible 
behavior. 



Infonnatlon Skills 

14 The learner win relate ideas and 

informatioo to life experiences. 

1.5 The learner wiU communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 



Computer Skills: (Gr. 3) 

1.2 Explain that the copyright law 
protects what a person or a company 
has created and (daced on a diskette. 



Materials Needed: Examples of copyright information from books and software 
packaging and of copyright violation from newsptgier clippings (sample provided); a 
copy of the videotape. Don't Copy That Floppy, fioran the Software Publishers Associa- 
tion (1-800-388-7478); ICX^ Policy Statement (sample attached). 

Time; Three, thirty minute sessions 

Activities 

Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1. Identify the most current copyright law and school policy that relate to the use of 
software. 

2. Locate examples of copyright law statements on software packaging and of 
copyright law violations in newspt^rs. 

3 . Obtain a copy of the videott^. Don't Copy That Floppy. 

Activity: 

1. Show the students examples of the copyright law from software packaging. Ask 
several students to read the statements and tell what they think the statement 
means. Share with them the ICCE Policy in the Don't Copy That Floppy package. 

2. Discuss with the students the school copyright policy, particularly on software. 
Compare it to the ICCE Policy. 

3. Use the sentences below to have students determine if the character in each 
scenario is violating the copyright law for software and explain why. Discuss how 
the copyright law protects people who created the product 

a. Mr. Jones bought a computer game. He made a copy of the diskette for 
his grandson. 

b. Harold was given a copy of software to use at home by his boss, who 
purchased it for that specific purpose. 

c. Bob’s friend bought a word processing program for the Apple Ilgs and 
made copies. He gave them to three of his best friends so they could write 
letters to him on their computers. 

4. Show the first part of the videottpe. Don't Copy That Floppy. Discuss "what" the 
copyright law protects. 

5. Have students write a paragraph describing why they would NOT make a copy of 
a software program to give to a friend. 




Measure 

Have students make posters or cartoons to explain 
the copyright law as it pertains to computo' software 
to share with students in earlier grades. 



TERMS 

Copyright Law 
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dation. “In 1994, tobacco control is 
a major mainstream health care 
issue.” 

To that end, the foundation has 
enlisted the American Medical 
Association to work with the anti- 
smoking grant recipients. 

In a field where the tobacco 
industry regularly outspends to- 
bacco opponents by huge mar- 
gins, the Johnson Foundation’s 
commitment is the largest philan- 
thropic effort at tobacco preven- 
tion and control. 

In states where citizen initia- 
tives are permitted, the founda- 
tipn^op^ its money will be used 
te.;suppprt ^groups . that will :.s^k 
hlglier; taxes thropgh ; 

riiferendumsl • . • • 



can reach a common cause,” 
Scott Woodell of Chesapeake 
Beach, Md., said as fans caked 
in mud and longing for a shower 
and a good meal packed up their 
tents and sleeping bags Monday 
and straggled home. 

The promoters had meticu- 
lous plans for distant parking 
lots and shuttle buses for people 
who paid $135 each for tickets. 
But about 200,000 tickets were 
sold and authorities estimated 
there were 350,000 people at the 
crowd’s peak Saturday. 

On Friday, fans waited for 
hours in parking lots because 
.’•wristbands to identify those who 




nearly 50,000 spaces were lost to 
haphazard parking, police esti- 
mated. 

Some ticketholders arrived to 
find no room to park. Trooper 
Robert Gillespie said they were 
sent from lot to lot, and some 
may have given up. 

Richard Kessel, executive di- 
rector of the state Consumer 
Protection Board, said Monday 
that he will ask promoters to 
give refunds to people who could 
not get in. 

Promoter John Roberts said 
no refunds were planned — 
because fans could keep their 
tickets intact as souvenirs, 



the 2,900 portable toilets 
service was spotty and i 
system fell apart as the 
ran out and vendors i 
taking cash. There also w 
few booths to sell scri 
change it back into dollar, 
the music was over. 

Downpours Saturday 
noon, and again during 
smith’s late-night concert 
dawn Sunday, made the g 
a mud pit. 

“It was insanity. Lots < 
and lots of drugs and b 
said Todd Ellis, 21, of Mai 
Ontario. “It was chaos, 
definitely worth it.” 



Whitewater investi 
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2 CALIFORNIA 

|iopsy shows Simpson 
^doesn't have cancer 



< LOS ANGELB — 0. J. Simpson does 
hot have cancer, his doctor said 
Monday. 

I)r .-Robert Huizenga said that a 
lymph node removed from the 47- 
year-old Simpson’s armpit last 
week was “abnormally large” but 
Y no cancer was found. 

> Lab studies will continue to find 
the cause of the abnormality, de- . 
Stribed as a “proliferation of lym- 
phocytes,” the doctor said in a 
Statement. 

1 Simpson, 47, is awaiting trial on 
barges of murdering his ex-wife 
i|nd her friend. 



CALIFORNIA 

Train hits, kills 
three in famil 



carrying security workers from 
Woodst^ ’94 crashed Monday in 
a chain-reaction accident. At least 
25 of the 30 people on the bus were 
injured, one critically. 

Police said the pileup involved 
four vehicles: an empty flatbed 
truck, followed by a tractor haul- 
ing a double trailer, the bus from 
Woodstock and a single tractor- 
trailer. 

The bus were coming from the 
festival in Saugerties, N.Y. The 
staffers worked for Star Concert 
Securities of Chicago, which pro- 
’ tected the stage an 
equip “■ 



^equjpmcflC 
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Man goes to prison 
for pirating software 



*/ GLENDALE^ A commutdf train 
struck and killed a grandparent, 
parent and child who were taking 
a shortcut across railroad tracks 
Monday, 
i “The pedestrians . /. appeared 
out of nowhere,” Melrolink 
Spokesman Peter Hi( ialgo said. 
^The engineer repea tedly blew 
his horn and applied his emergen- 
^ brakes.” 

*; The victims appar sntly were 
trying to get from th 5 south side of 
:the tracks to the nor! h side shortly 
before 10 a. m. when toey were 
Struck by a train trawling 60 
Jtiph, Hidalgo said. The victims’ 
^ames weren’t disclos\{ ‘ 



Yu Jung Wu, also known as Jo- 
seph Wu, pleaded guilty last week 
to software piracy and money 
laundering in connection with the 
activities of his company, Abba 
Systemations Inc. 



Assistant U.S. Attorney Stephen 
Meagher said the company, oper- 
ating as Prosys Inc., sold about 
17,000 counterfeit copies of Micro- 
soft Corp’s MS-DOS and Windows 
software from August 1992 until it 
was shut down in July 1993. 



w PENNSYLVANK 

Woodstock woi^rs 
hurt in bus eras) 



U.S. District Judge Vaughn 
Walker sentenced Wu to a year in 
prison and fined him $3,000. He al- 
so ordered Wu, an associate and 
the company to pay $340,000 resti- 
tution to iVIicrosoft. 



FARRELL A Chicago-boun^ bu 
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L Jean Lewis and two other 
oKicials in the agency's 
Kansas City office are having 
their conduct reviewed. The 
reason is unclear. 



THE NEW YORK TIMES 



SAN FRANOSCO — A California 
man will become the first person 
in the country to go to prison for il- 
legally copying computer soft- 
ware, officials said Monday. 



WASHINGTON — An investigator 
with the Resolution Trust Corp. 
who began the inquiry into a 
failed Arkansas savings and loan 
that has erupted into the Whitewa- 
ter investigation was placed on 
paid leave Monday while she 
undergoes an internal review of 
her conduct. 

The employee, L. Jean Lewis, 
Nwas suspended along with two 
her investigators, an official of 
I Treasury Department agency 



sa 



_ le RTC, as the federal agency 
maireging the savings and loan 



bail-outs, examines fail 
cial institutions to d 
whether anyone is lega 
for their collapse, said 
Katsanos, the agency’: 
man. 

But the reason behind 
Monday was unclear, ai 
nos, citing a concern foi 
said he could not des- 
nature of the accusation. 

Katsanos said the paid 
absence for the three i 
tors were intended to a 
for “an internal investig 
some matters that we: 
concerning internal rule: 
cedures. This is not puni 

He said the suspem 
expected to last about t 
but could remain in eff€ 
nitely. 

Suspended along wi 
were Richard lorio, Lev 
diate supervisor, and th< 
or, Lee Ausen. 



Ad campaign to help launc 



THE ASSOClATEO PRESS 



NEW YdRK — The female condom 
goes on sale for the first time this 
month drugstore counters 
across tne nation in a modest 
white boK, with pages of instruc- 
tions and II diagrams. 

The manufacturer, Wisconsin 
Pharmapal Co. of Jackson, Wis., 
plans a/Vl million ad campaign 
this year to sell the birth control 
device/ which looks like a large 
male condom with soft plastic 
rings pn either end. 

company settled on the 
nanfe Reality and a decidedly 
senous ad campaign to emphasize 
ne .condom’s role in preventing 



sexually transmitted d: 
well as pregnancy. Ti 
was approved by the 
Drug Administration in 
“We looked at name 
hold. Within, Beyond 
words and pretty pack 
roses or young coupl 
sunlight,” said Mary Ai 
chief executive of 
Pharmacal’s female h* 
sion. But women whe 
Reality name felt it w. 
serious product, she sa 
be marketed in a plain 
with a pink female sym 
Leeper hopes I mill 
women will use the proc 
a year, a projection th^ 
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1987 Statement on Software Copyright 
An ICCE Policy Statement 



Background 

During 1982-83, educators, software developers, and hardware 
and software vendors cooperated to develop the ICCE Policy 
Statement on Network and Multiple Machine Software. This Policy 
Statement was adopted by the Board of Directors of the International 
Council for Computers in Education (ICCE) in 1983, and was 
published and distributed. It has received support from hardware 
and software vendors, industry associations and other education 
associations. One component of the Policy Statement, the “Model 
District Policy on Software Copyright,” has been adopted by school 
districts throughout the world. 



Suggested Software Use Guidelines 

In the absence of clear legislation, legal opinion or case law, it 
is suggested that school districts adopt the enclosed Suggested Software 
Use Guidelines as guidelines for software use within the district. The 
recommendation of Guidelines i$ sunilar to the situation currently 
used by many education agencies for off-air video recording. While 
these Guidelines do not carry the force of law, they do represent the 
collected opinion on fair software use for nonprofit education agencies 
from a variety of experts in the software copyright field. 

Copyright Page Recommendations 



Now, three years later, as the educational computer market has 
changed and the software market has matured, ICCE has responded 
to suggestions that the policy statement be reviewed by a new 
committee and revisions be made to reflect the changes that have 
taken place both in the marketplace and in the schools. 

The 1 986-87 ICCE Software Copyright Committee is composed 
of educators, industry associations, hardware vendors, software 
developers and vendors, and lawyers. All the participants of this 
new Committee agree that the educational market should be served 
by developers and preserved by educators. To do so requires that the 
ICCE Policy Statement be revisited very few years while the 
industry and the use of computers in education are still developing. 

Responsibilities 

In the previous Policy Statement, lists of responsibilities were 
assigned to appropriate groups: educators; hardware vendors; and 
software developers and vendors. • The suggestion that school 
bo^ds show their responsibility by approving a district copyright 
policy was met with enthusiasm, and many districts approved a 
policy based on the ICCE Model Policy. The suggestion that 
software vendors adopt multiple-copy discounts and offer lab packs 
to schools was likewise well received; many educational software 
publishers now offer such pricing. It is therefore the opinion of this 
committee that, for the most part, the 1983 list of recommendations 
has become a/a/r accompli within the industry, and to repeat it here 
would be an unnecessary redundancy. 

Nevertheless, the Committee does suggest that all parties 
involved in the educational computing market be aware of what the 
other parties aredoing to preserve this market, and that the following 
three recom mendations be considered for adoption by the ^propriate 
agencies. 

School District Copyright Policy 

^e Committee recommends that school districts approve a 
District Copyright Policy that includes both computer software and 
other media. A Model District Policy on Software Copyright is 
enclosed. * 



The Committee recommends that educators look to the copyright 
page of software documentation to find their rights, obligations and 
license restrictions regarding an individual piece of software. 

The Committee also suggests that software publishers use the 
documentation copyrigh t page to clearly delineate the users ’ (owners ’ 
or licensees’) rights in at least these five areas: 

1. How is a back-up copy made or obtained, how many are 
allowed, and how are the back-ups to be used (e.g., not to 
be used on a second machine at the same time)? 

2. Is it permissible to load the disk(s) into multiple computers 
for use at the same time? 

3 . Is it permissible to use the software on a local area network, 
and will the company support such use? Or is a network 
version available from the publisher? 

4. Are lab packs or quantity discounts available from the 
publisher? 

5. Is itpemissible for the owner or licensee to make copies of 
the printed documentation? Or are additional copies 
available, and how? 

ICCE — Suggested Software Use Guidelines 

TTie 1976 US Copyright Act and its 1980 Amendment remain 
vague in some areas of software use and its application to education. 
Where the law itself is vague, software licenses tend to be much more 
specific. It is therefore imperative that educators read the software 
copyright page and understand the licensing restrictions printed there. 
If these uses are not addressed, the following Guidelines are 
recommended. 

These Guidelines do not have the force of law, but they do 
represent the collected opinion on fair software use by nonprofit 
educational agencies from a variety of experts in the software copyright 
field. 



Particular attention should be directed to item fi 
recommending that only one person in the district be given 
authority to sign software licensing agreements. This implies t 
such a person should become familiar with licensing and purchasi 
rights of all copyrighted materials. 



Back-up Copy: The Copyright Act is most unclear as it applies 
to loading the contents of one disk into multiple computers for use at 
the same time. In the absence of a license expressly permitting the 
user to load the contents of one disk into many computers for use at 
the same time, it is suggested that you not allow this activity to take 
place. The fact that you physically can do so is irrelevant. In an effort 
to make iteasier for schools to buy software for each computer station, 
many software publishers offer lab packs and other quantity buying 
incentives. Contact individual publishers for details. 



.Local Area Network Software Use: It is suggested that before 
placing a software program on a local area network or disk-sharing 
system for use by multiple users at the same dme, you obtain a 
written license agreement from the copyright holder giving you 
permission to do so. 

The fact that you are able to physically load the program on the 
network is, again, irrelevant. You should obtain a license permitting 
you to do so before you act 

Model District Policy on Software Copyright 

It is the intent of [district] to adhere to the provision of 
copyright laws in the area of microcomputer software. It is also the 
intent of the district to comply with the license agreements and/or 
policy statements contained in the software packages used in the 
district In circumstances where the interpretation of the copyright 
law is ambiguous, the district shall look to the applicable license 
agreement to determine appropriate use of the software [or the 
district will abide by the approved Software Use Guidelines]. 

We recognize that computer software piracy is a major problem 
for the industry and that violations of copyright laws contribute to 
higher costs and greater efforts to prevent copying and/or lessen 
incentives for the development of effective educational uses of 
microcomputers. Therefore, in an effort to discourage violation of 
copyright laws and to prevent such illegal activities: 

1. The ethical and practical implications of software piracy 
win be taught to educators and school children in all 
schools in the district (e.g., covered in fifth grade social 
studies classes). 

2. District employees will be informed that they are expected 
to adhere to section 117 of the 1976 Copyright Act as 
amended in 1980, governing the use of software (e.g., 
each building principal wiU devote one faculty meeting to 
the subject each year). 

3 . When permission is obtained from the copyright holder to 
use software on a disk-sharing system, efforts will be 
made to secure this software from copying. 

4. Under no circumstances shall iUegal copies of copyrighted 
software be made or used on school equipment 

5 . (Name or job title) of this school district is designated as 
the only individual who may sign license agreements for 
software for schools in the district Each school using 
licensed software should have asigned copy of the software 
agreement 

6. The principal at each school site is responsible for 
establishing practices which will enforce this district 
copyright policy at the school level. 



The Board of Directors of the International Council for 
Computers in Education approved this policy statement 
January, 1987. The members of the 1986 ICCE Software Copyright 
Committee are: 

Sueann Ambron, American Association of Publishers 
Gary Becker, Seminole Co. Public Schools, Rorida 
Daniel T. Brooks, Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft 
LeRoy Finkel, International Council for Computers in Education 
Virginia Helm, Western Illinois University 
Kent Kehrberg, Minnesota Educational Computing Corporation 
Dan Kunz, Commodore Business Machines 
Bodie Marx, Mindscape, Inc 

Kenton Pattie, International Communications Industries 
Association 

Carol Risher, American Association of Publishers 
Linda Roberts, US Congress — OTA 
Donald A. Ross, Microcomputer Workshops Courseware 
Laiy Smith, Wayne Country Int. Schl. Dist., Michigan 
Ken Wasch, Software Publishers Association 

In June 1989, the Inter national Council for Computers in Education 
(ICCE) merged with the International Association for Computing in 
Education (lACE) to form the International Society for Technology 
in Education (ISTE). Permission to reprint this document is 
granted. 

ISTE, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR 97403^1923 
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Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Skills 

appucahon 




TiUe: 
Grade: 
Competency L2: 



Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Measure L2J1: 



Don’t Copy That Floppy 
3 

Explain that the copyright law protects what a person has 
created and placed on a diskette. 

Role play situations that involve illegal copying of another 
person’s work or software. Discuss why copying or receiv- 
ing such software is wrong. 




CommuniaiUoii Skills 

2. 1 The learner will identify, 
collect, or select infonnation and 
ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize infotmadon 
and discover related ideas, ooncqits, 
or geneimlizadons. 

33 The learner will develop ciiteiia 
and evaluate the quality, idevance, 
and importance of the mfoimation 
and ideas. 



Sodal Studies: (Gr.3) 

13 Identify attributes of good 
diizenship. 

13 Cite skills of good citizenship. 
43 Suggest responsible coones of 
action in given situations and assess 
die consequences of irresponsible 
behavior. 

Infonnation Skills 

1.4 The learner will relate ideas and 

infonnadon to life esqierienoes. 

13 The learner will communicate 
leading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 

Computer Skills: (Gr. 3) 

13 Explain that the copyright law 
protecu what a person or a company 
has created and placed on a diskette. 



Materials Needed: Examples of copyright information from videot^)es, books, and 
software for a display or bulletin board; a copy of the videot^ and poster. Don't 
Copy That Floppy, fern the Software Publishers Association (1-800-388-7478). 

Time: Two, thirty minute sessions. 



Activities 

Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1. Locate the videotape. Don't Copy That Floppy . 

2. Contact the Software Publishers Association to determine new matoials available. 



Activity: 

1. View and discuss the videotape. Don't Copy r/u 2 / F/oppy . Have students identify 
two results of making illegal copies of a software program. 

2. HaVe students read examples of copyright infoimaticxi found at the beginning of 
bodes, videottgies, and software. Discuss the different types of copyrighted 
software, including public domain, fteeware, and shareware. 

3. Asa group, discuss what these examples mean and how they protect the creator 
and his work; then place the examples on a bulletin board entitled Don't Copy That 
Floppy . If possible, obtain the Don't Copy That Floppy poster to add to the 
bulletin board or display. 

4. Havestudentsusea word processing program to write a 

paragraph, rap, song, poem, or story 

describing how they would feel if someone copi^ computer work or software that 
they had created. 

5. After reviewing these documrats, have several of the students read their work to 
the entire class. 




Measure 

Divide students into groups of 3-4 students. Have the students worir together to create 
and perform a skit that demonstrates 

•why people should not copy software 
programs 
or 

•that copying the computer work of others 
is wrong. 



TERMS 

Copyright Law 
Freeware 

Public Domain Software 
Shareware 




Ethical Issues 




ISSUES 
SKILLS 
APPUCAHON 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



4 



Title: 
Grade: 
Competency 1.3: 
Measure L3.1: 



What is the School's Rule on Copyright? 

4 

State that violation of the copyright law is a crime. 

After the school media coordinator describes to the class 
the school’s rules about copyright, write a paragraph or 
make a poster encouraging students to obey the school’s 
copyright rules. 



Communication Skills 

2. 1 The learner will identify, collect, 
or select information and ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and ot]ganize infoimation 
and discover related ideas, OGOcqjts, 
or generalizaiions. 

33 Tlie learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance d the infonnarion 
and ideas. 

Sodal Studies: (Gr. 4) 

23 Analyze economic, social and 
political simatioos whidi involve 
ethical and morel dilemmas. 



Materials Needed: Posto' paper, markets, transparency master of Examples of 
Copyright Violations, overhead projector. 

Time: Three, thirty minute sessions. 

Activities 



Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1 . Locate the school's rules about copyright 

2. Plan a time for the Media Coordinator to describe these rules to the students. 
With Students 

1. Ask each student to write what he or she thinks is the school's rule on copyright 



Information Skills 
lA Tlie learner will relate ideas 
and infoimation to life experiences. 
13 Tlie learner will communicate 
leading, listening, and viewing 



Computer Skills: (Gr. 4) 
13 State that violation of the 
copyright law is a crime. 



Activity: 

1 . Have the media coordinator make a presentation about copyright and the school's 
rules on copyright Have each studoit compare their statement of the school's 
rules (in the Pre-Activity) to what they have just learned. 

2. Use the following example to discuss the results of violating the copyright law: 
John buys a program di^ and brings it to school to let two friends copy it Then 
each one lets two friends make copies. If this pattern continues three times more, 
how many illegal copies will exist? (Use the diagram below for discussion. Ans: 
62) 




3. Have students brainstorm school situations and behaviors that are possible 
violations of the copyright law. Use the transparency Examples of Copyright 
Violations. 

4. Have studoits work in groups to make a poster encouraging students to obey 
the school's copyright rules. Display student work in a common area to increase 
awareness among students and school personnel. 

Measure 

Have students discuss and write a "Copyright Pledge" for students at their school. 

Distribute to other classes. 



■^.1 
. 2 ^ 



Ethical Issues 



Examples of Copyright Violations 



1 . Tom bought a piece of commercial 
software. He made some changes to the program. 
Then he sold the changed program to a local 
business as one he 
had developed. 



2. Betty copied school software off of the school 
computer after school yesterday. She took it home 
and Installed it on her home computer. 



3. Sally removed a label from a diskette belonging to 
the school media center. She replaced it with a label 
with her name on it. 



4. Buddy made copies of his personal homework file 
and gave them to his friends. 



5. Michael brought a copy of his game diskette from 
home. He loaded it on the lab computer so he and his 
friends could play at school. 




SKILLS 

Appucahon 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Conununication SkUb 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency U: 

Measure U.l: 



Effects of Vandalism 
5 

Describe the need for protection of software and hardware 
from vandalism. 

Participate in a brainstorming session on the need for 
protection of hardware and software from vandalism and 
write a brief story or essay about the possible conse* 
quences of such vandalism. 



2. 1 The learner will identify, collect, 
or select infonnation and ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and oiganize infomiatioo 
and discover related ideas, concqiu, 
or gcnendizMiGos. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance ci the infonnation 



Materials Needed; Post^ paper, tnaikos, presentation software, stackware 
(HyperCard, LinkWay Live, HyperStudio, etc.): video equipment (opticxial): 
newspaper clippings concerning computer-related vandalism (sample attached); 
handout for each student (Computer-related Vandalism). 

Hme; Ihree or four, thirty minute sessions. 



and ideas. 



Activities 




Sodal Studies: (Gr. 5) 

23 Analyze economic, sodal and 
political situations which involve 
ethical and moral dilemmas. 

Information Skllb 

lA The learner will relate ideas and 

infonnation to life experiences. 

13 The learner will communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 



Computer Skills: (Gr. 5) 

. 13 Describe the need for protection 
of software and hardware from 
vandalism. 



Pre-Activities: 

1 . Collect newspaper clippings concerning computer-related vandalism. 

2. Develc^ examples of computer-related vandalism using school or communi^ 
tq>ics. 

Er^ples; illegal changing of student grades on the computer at the local 
university; accessing information on someone else's bank account; changing die 
software program code for the price of videotqies at the video store; removing 
cables (xi the library card catalog computer system. 



Activity; 

1. Use examples of vandalism of hardware or software to discuss "What is computo* 
vandalism?" Have the studoits suggest reasons why time is a need to protect 
school hardware and software from vandalism. 

2. Divide the class into four coopmdve groups and give each group an example of 
cornpum vandalism. 

3. Provide each group with a Computer-related Vandalism handout 

4. Direct the groups to discuss the example of computer vandalism and to decide 
who is to complete the handout for the group. 

5. Have each group complete the form with an emphasis on consequences and long 
term effects and deteimine how to present their findings to the class using 
presentation software, stackware, videotape, or posters. 

6. Provide time for each group to develop and present their findings. 



Measure . 

Have students use a computer and a word process- 
ing software to write an example of van dalism of 
either hardware or software. Instruct them to 
identify possible victims and describe the effects of 
the vandalism on these individuals. 



TERMS 

Computer-related 

Vandalism 



2 '^ 



Ethical Issues 




er|c 
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Skills 

appucahon 



Objectives 
Addressed by 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



TiUe: 
Grade: 
Competency L2: 

Measure L2.1: 



What is really a Copyright Law Violation? 

6 

Identity examples of copyright law violations and possible 
penalties. 

Given a list of actions, identify the ones that are violations 
of copyright laws. 



This Lesson 



Materials Needed: Clippings and articles about copyright law as it pertains to viola- 
tions and penalties. 



Communication Skills 

2. 1 The learner will identify, 
odlec^ or select information and 
ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize infoima* 
don and discover related ideas, 
concepts, or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the information 
and ideas. 

Social Studies: (Gr. Q 
23 Analyze eoonomic, social and 
political situations wfaidi involve 
ethical and moral dilemmas. 



Informatloo Skills 

lA The learner will relate ideas and 



information to life experiences. 
IJS The learner will communicate 



reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 



Computer Skills: (Gr. Q 
1.2 Identify examples of copyright 
law violations and pos^le 
penalties. 



Time: Five, thirty minute sessions. 
Activities 



Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1. Locate material on copyright law violations and possible penalties. (Sources: 
Software Publishers Association, Piracy Hotline: 1-800-388-7478). 

2. Schedule a time for the Media Coordinator to discuss cq}yiight law violations 
and possible penalties. 



Aflivjly: 

1. Have the Media Coordinator make a presentation on cq)yright law, focusing on 
violations and penalties. Inform the students of the SPA Piracy Hotline. 

2. Assign students to work in teams to research copyright law violations pertaining 
to computer software and possible penalties. 

3. Have each team presoit their findings to the class and lead the class in a discus- 
sion about copyright violation and penalties. 

4. Divide the class into small groups to discuss the issue: 

If an employer becomes aware that the copyright law is being violated by his 
employees, what steps do you think he should take? 

6. Ask each group to report their decision. 




Measure 

Given a list of actions, have students identify the ones that are violations of the 
copyright law. Then, divide the class into teams. Have each team develop and 
present one scenario to the class that portrays a specific copyright violation. After the 
presentation, the team is to lead the class in a discussion of this type of violation and 
the possible penalties. 



TERMS 

Copyright Law 
Piracy 





Ethical Issues 




ISSUES 
SKILLS 

appucahon 



Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Communication Skills 

2. 1 The learner win identify, collect, 
or select infonnadon and ideas. 

2.2 The learner win analyze, 
synthesize, and organize infonnatioD 
and discover related ideas, concepts, 
or generalizations. 

3 J The learner win develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the infonnation 
and ideas. 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency 1.2: 

Measure L2.2: 



Violators versus Authors 
6 

Identify examples of copyright law violations and possible 
penalties. 

Wwk in a group to make a video illustrating the conse- 
quences of violating copyright law. Dramatize interviews 
with both violators and authors of created work, including 
discussion of possible penalties for violation (e.g., destruc- 
tion of the illegal copy, award of money to the author, 
large fines, jail sentences). 



Materials Needed: Articles about copyright law as it pertains to ccxnputer software 
and hardware; video camera, videotape for each team, VCR and monitcH'. 

Time: Six class sessions plus varying times for filming by teams. 



Activities 



Social Studies: (Gr. 6 ) 

23 Analyze economic, fodal and 
political tituationt which involve 
ethical and moral dilenunaa. 

Information Skills 
M The learner will fdate ideas and 



Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1. Ask the Media Coordinator to make a presentation on copyright law, focusing on 
software and hardware. 

2. Obtain resources on the copyright law for the students to use. 



infonnatioii to life ezpeiienoes. 

1.5 The learner will communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
ezpetiences. 

Computer Skills: (Gr. Q 

1.2 Identify esuonples of copyright 

law violarians and possible penalties. 



Activity: 

1. Have the Media Coordinator present information on the copyright law and review 
the resources available for the students to use. 

2. Assign students to work in teams to research copyright law violations pmaining 
to computer software and possible penalties. 

3. Have the teams present findings to the class and lead class discussions about 
copyright violaticxis and penalties. 

4. After the class discussions, have each team (or new teams) select membos for 
production roles of producer, director, camera operator, props handlers, scr^t 
writers, and actors. 

5. Have each team develop a video production that dramatize interviews with 
violators and authors of created work, including discussion of possible penalties 
for violation (e.g., destruction of the illegal copy, award of money to the author, 
large fines, jail sentences). 

6. Hold a "film festival" to show the video productions. 



Measure 

Have each student write a response to the following 
statement: 

"Why should there be any penalty for making 
ille^ copies of a software program I 
purchased? I paid for it; it is mine to use 
as I please." 



TERMS 

Computer-related 

Vandalism 



Ethical Issues 




SKILLS 

appucahon 



Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 

Title: Who Deserves Credit for This Work? 

Grade: 7 

Competency L2: Identify as intellectual property, work created using a 
computer. 

Measure L2.1: Contribute one item (e.g., original drawing, scanned art, 
poems, stories, computer program listings) that represents 
intellectual property to a bulletin board entitled WHO 
DESERVES CREDIT FOR THIS WORK? Label each 



Communication Skills 

2. 1 The learner will identify, coll e ct, 

or select information and ideas. 

22 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize information 
and discover related ideas, concepts, 
or generalizations. 

33 Hie learner wiU develop ciiteha 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and impoitance of the mfonnadon 
and ideas. 



item with the name of the person or organization who 
owns each work. 



Materials Needed: Bulletin board space entitled "Who Deserves Credit for this 
Work?;" collection of sample items in each of these categories: original drawing, 
scanned art, poems, stories, and computer program listings. 

Time: Two, thirty minute sessions. 



Activities 




Information Skills 

lA Hie learner wiU relate ideas and 

informatioD to life experiences. 

13 The learner wiU oommumcate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
exp er iences. 



Pre-Activities: 

1. Collect sample items for the bulletin board: art worir, printed text, compute 
listings, etc.. 

2. Prepare a bulletin board space with the dtle: "Who Deserves Credit fcv this 
Work?." 



Computer Skills: (Gr. 7) 

13 Identify, as intellectual prop e rty, 
work created using a computer. 



AedvitY; 

1 . Conduct a class discussion about intellectual property with the sample items as 
focal points. Detennine who desses credit for each work. 

2. Place the sample itrais on a bulletin board and label who should receive credit for 



3. 

4. 



5. 



each woik. 

Divide the class into 4 teams to participate in a scavengra^ hunt 
Instruct each team to wotic coopoatively to collect two items to rqjresrat each of 
these categories: original drawing, scanned art poems, stories, computer program 
listings. Examples or locations might include: 

• art classroom or classwotic firom fellow students 

• clip art software (Print Shop) 

• print shop/graphics crater 

• scanned art from a clip art book 

• poraas firom books or student class work 

• stories firom books/magazines or student class work 

• computer program listings of programs written by students or teachers 
When the teams have collected their items, direct each team to determine who 
desraves credit for each work. Thra, have the teams select the itrai that best 
represents each category and place it on the bulletin board with a label stating the 
appropriate credit 




Measure 

Have each student write a paragraph or story that 
e^lains how s/he would feel if someone sold fev 
profit wotic s/he created. 



TERMS 

Intellectual Propierty- 




Ethical Issues 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 




Skills 

Appucahon 



TiUe: 
Grade: 
Competency U: 



Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Measure L3.1: 



Ethical Use of Private Data 
7 

Discriminate between ethical and unethical access to 
information stored on a computer system. 

Interview a worker who handles private computerized 
records (e.g., SIMS secretary, nurse, bank teller). List 
examples of ethical and unethical access. 




Communloition Skilb 

2. 1 The learner will identify, collect, 

or select infonnation and ideas. 

22 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and oiganize infonnation 
and discover related ideas, con cep ts, 
or generalizations. 

33 The learner will devdop cfitena 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and impoitance of the infoimation 
and ideas. 

Infonnation Skills: 

lA The learner will relate ideas and 

infonnatioo to life experiences. 

13 The learner will communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 

Computer Skills: (Gr. 7) 

13 Discriminate between ethical and 
unethical access to infonnation stored 
on a computer system. 



Materials Needed: Sample printout of private computerized data, such as SIMS 
(student information) reports. 

Time: Three, thirty minute sessitxis. 

Activities 



Pre-Activities: 

1. Arrange for students to interview the school secretary, a nurse, a bank tellCT, or 
other individual who handles confidential or private cennputerized data. 

2. Obtain a sample printout or a list of the kinds of information they manage on a 
daily basis. From this individuaL determine who has access to the data and what 
safeguards are in place to protect the confidratiality of the data. 

Activity: 

1 . Use a SIMS (or similar school student data) sample printout to he^ students 
identify the kinds of data contained on the SIMS computer. 

2. Engage the class in a discussion of the kinds of data managed and who has 
access to this SIMS data. Include questiems on the differmice in ethical and 
unethical use of computer data. 

3. Discuss methods used to safeguard confidential information in a database. 

Ethical Access Examples: 

1. your own medical data 

2. your own banking or bill-payiiigreconls 

3. requests for wedding gifts on a depaitment score computer 

4. catalog of store products on an online computer 

5. libraiy resources on an online computer 

Unethical Access Examples: 

1 . medical records on other peofde without their pennission 

2. credit repoits of a family friend without his pennission 

3. sefaot^ grades of peof^e you do not know 

4. military troop movements on a confidential anned forces computer file 



Terms 

Ethical 

Unethical 



4. Divide students into work groups to develop a set of questions and conduct 
interviews with workers who handle private computnized records. (See Pre- 
Activity.) Provide time for the interviews. 

5. Have each woric group present their findings to the class. 

6. Create a class list of examples of ethical and unethical access to of data. Have 
students clearly identify why and how specific practices are unethicaL 

Measure 

Using the same work groups, ask each group to write a code of ethics for dealing 
with computer data. 





Ethical Issues 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 




ISSUES 
SKILLS 

appucahon 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency L2: 



Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Measure 1.2.1: 



Communioition Skills 

2. 1 The learner will identify, collect. 



Public or Private 
8 

Distinguish between different types of data as to which are 
public and which are private. 

Given a list of several types of information, categorize 
which should/should not be readily available to others in a 
database (e.g., name, age, height, weight, favorite color, 
number of siblings, favorite music group, preferred pizza 
topping). 



or select infoimation and ideas. 

Z2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize information 
and discover related ideas, concepts, 
or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the information 



Materials Needed: School database printouts, such as media center resources; sample 
article on "hackers." 

Time: Three, thirty minute session. 

Activities 



and ideas. 




Information SklUs 

lA The learner will relate ideas and 

information to life experiences. 

IS The learner will cnwmmnieAte 
reading, listening, and viewing 
e3q)eriences. 



Computer Skills (Gr. S) 

12 Distinguish between different 
^pes of dau as to which are public 
and which are private. 



Pre-Activities: 

1. From the media coordinator and/<x guidance counselor, obtain a sample printout 
to demtMistrate categories of information managed. 

2. Determine who has access to the infoimaticm and what methods are used to 
safeguard the information. 

Activity: 

1. Give students a list of several types of infoimation. 

2. As a class, discuss and determine which information should or should not be 
readily available to others in a database. Fot example, name, age, height, wei ght, 
favorite color, number of siblings, favorite music group, preferred pizza topping. 

3. Create a class list of infoimation that should be private about any student in your 
school. 

4. Have several students find examples in newspap^ and magazines of private 
infoimation being made public and describe the consequences. Use these to 
stimulate a class discussion of privacy. (See example: "Intemaritmal hackers find 
easy pickings on Internet".) 

5. Discuss methods to ensure information privacy for an individual. 



Measure 

Have students use a computer system and word processing software to write an 
opinion/reason p^r on one of the topics: 



1. when privacy is needed for compute’ data and why. 



2. what personal data should be private and why. 

3. how technology has been one cause of 
privacy problems but can be used to solve 
such problems. 



TERMS 

Private Data 
Public Data 
Hacker 
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Skills 

appucahon 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency 1^: 

Measure 1J2J1: 



Its an Issue of Privacy! 

8 

Distinguish between different types of data as to which are 
public and which are private. 

Word process a letter to the editor of the school newspaper 
on why student test scores, attendance, or detention/ 
suspension records should be private data. 



Communication Skills 

2. 1 The leuner will idendly, collect, 
or select infonnation and ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and organize infonnatioQ 
and discover related ideas, OGOcqas, 
or genenlizatioDS. 

33 The learner will develop cnteiia 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and importance of the infonnation 
Mod ideas. 



Information Skills 

14 The learner win relate ideas and 



infonnation to life experiences. 



Materials Needed: Media resources on privacy of data. 

Time: Five, thirty minute sessions. 

Activities 

Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1 . Schedule time to research a variety of media for information about privacy, 
particularly as it relates to computer data 

2. Create a bibliography or a display of these matoials. 



13 The lesmer wfll communicate 



reading, listening, aiul viewing 
experiences. 

Computer Skills: (Gr. 8) 

13 Distinguish between differmt 
types of data as to which are public 
aixl wMdi are private. 



Activity: 

1. Review and discuss types of informaticMi, focusing on which are private and which 
are public. 

2. Discuss possible consequences of public disclosure of private information. 

3. Divide students into teams to discuss and research, using the media center materi- 
als, issues of privacy whra dealing with computer data 




For example: 

1 . consequences of keying mistakes whra working with private data in a computer 
database. 



4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



2. groups scanning databases for connections of otherwise separate pieces of 
private data, 

3. ccxnputer matching programs to identify individuals or target populations of 
people with specific characteristics. 

After each team has completed their research, have each team use their findings to 
develop three questions for a survey on privacy issues. 

Compile these team questions into a cl^s survey form that addresses relevant 
privacy issues. Determine how to best conduct a survey of other students using the 
class survey form. 

Conduct the survey, compile and analyze the survey results. 

Use a computer grtphing program to chart and presoit the findings. 



TERMS 

Private Data 
Public Data 



Measure 

Have students use word processing software to write a letter 
to the editor of the school newspaper on why student test 
scores, attendance, or detention/suspension records should be 
private. 




Ethical Issues 




Skills 

appucahon 

Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Computer Skills 
Curriculum 



Tide: 
Grade: 
Competency L3: 

Measure L3.1: 



What is a Computer Virus? 

8 

State the need for protection of software and hardware 
from computer viruses. 

Find articles about computer viruses in newspapers or in 
a print/electronic magazine index. Report findings to the 
class. Discuss ways of protecting against such viruses. 




Communication Skills 

2. 1 The learner wiU identify, collect, 
or select infoimation and ideas. 

2.2 The learner will analyze, 
synthesize, and oi^ganize infoimation 
and discover related ideas, ooncqxs, 
or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
and impoftance of the infoimation 
and ideas. 



Information Skills 

14 The learner will relate ideas and 

infoimation to life experiences. 

13 The learner will communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 



Materi als Needed: Media resources on computer viruses. 
Time: Five, thirty minute sessions. 



Activities 

Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1. Schedule time to research a variety of media for information about 
compute' viruses. 

2. Create a bibliography for smdents to use. 

Activity: 

1. Identify and discuss the term, "computer virus." Compare a virus to a 
"worm" Cff "logic bomb." 



Computer Skills; (Gr. ff) 

13 State the need for protection of 
software and hardware from 
computer vinues. 



computer vims: A compute program that can reproduce by changing 
other programs to include a copy of itself. It is a parasite program, 
needing anoth^ program to survive. 

worm : A compute program similar to a computer virus but it does not lie 

dormant nor does it need another program to run. 

logic bomb: A destructive computer jirogram similar to a virus that does 

not reproduce itself. Itactsbas^onaredetominedevenL 

(frmn What is Cyberculture?. BellSouth Telecommunicatitxis, 1993.) 




2. Have students work individually or in groups to use the prepared bibliog- 
raphy to read articles about computer viru^ in newsp^>ers or in a print/ 
electronic magazine resources. 

3. Instruct them to record the findings on: 

a. incidences of computo' viruses. 

b. how and why a virus occurred. 

c. short and long tom consequences of a computer virus. 

d. methods used to protect computers^etworks from compute viruses. 

4. Have each group develop a written report, as well as, present the findings 
orally to the class. 

5. After the reports, discuss possible reasons why computer viruses occur. 

6. Generate a class list of consequences of computer viruses. 

7. Finally, have students brainstorm and discuss ways of jirotecting against 
such viruses. 

Measure 

Have smdents write an opinionAeason p^r about the 
need for protection of software and hardware from 
computer viruses. 



TERMS 

Computer Virus 
Logic Bomb 
Worm 




Ethical Issues 




Computer Skills 
Curriculum 




SKILLS 

Appucahon 



Title: 
Grade: 
Competency L3: 



Objectives 
Addressed by 
This Lesson 



Measure 132 : 



Effects of Computer Viruses 
8 

State the need for protection of software and hardware 
from computer viruses. 

Working in a group, chart and report the possible effects 
of computer viruses on at least two of the following: 
schools, businesses, health services, scientific research, or 
national defense. 




CommunIcaUon Skills 
2. 1 The learner wfll identify, 
ooUeci, or select information and 
ideas. 

22 Ihe learner wiU analyze, 
synthesize, and oi^judze information 
and discover related ideas, concepts, 
or generalizations. 

33 The learner will develop criteria 
and evaluate the quality, relevance, 
aixl importance of the infonnadon 
aixi ideas. 



Information Skills 

14 The learner wiU relate ideas and 

information to life experiences. 

13 The learner will communicate 
reading, listening, and viewing 
experiences. 

Computa* Skills; (Gr. ^ 

13 State the need for protection of 
software and hardware from 
computer viruses. 



Materials Needed: .Media resources on computer viruses. 
Time: Four, thirty minute sessions. 

Activities 



Pre-Activities: 

With the Media Coordinator 

1 . Identify resources containing information about compute' viruses affecting 
schools, businesses, health services, scientific research, and national defense. 

2. Schedule time for surdents to research a variety of media for information about 
compute viruses. 

Activity: 

1. Divide the class into S groups. Assign each group one of the following areas: 
schools, businesses, health services, scientific research, or national defense. 

2. Have each groiq) research incidences of computer viruses in that area and decide 
what effects a computo' virus could have in that particular environment 

3. Afto* each group reports their findings, lead the class in a discussion of the effects 
of computer viruses in each area. 

4. Discuss the term "hackers" and why these people are sometimes associated with 
computer viruses. 



er|c 



hacker . Computer users who enjoy tinkling with computers as a way to develop 
new features or who intentionally access a single computer, system or a network 
without permission to do so. They can be there simply to look around or they can 
be there to destroy. 

(fiom What is Cvberculmre?. BellSouth Telecommunications, 1993.) 

S. Brainstorm ways to protect computers/netwoiks from computer viruses. 



Measure 

Have each group use word processing software or multimedia products to produce a 
"make believe" scenario of a compute virus disaster, complete with actions taken to 
prevent future occurrences of a similar type. 



TERMS 

Computer Virus 
Hacker 



' 

' O 



Ethical Issues 



Ethical Issues, Gr. 1>8 



computer-related vandalism: Act of damaging, altering, or destroying a computer, 
computer peripherals, computer software, or computer service. 

computer virus: A computer program that can reproduce by changing other programs to 
include a copy of itself. It is a parasite program, needing another program to survive. 

copyright law: Law granting a legal right to a copyright holder which requires the 
permission of the copyright holder to make non-archival copies of the work in question. 

ethical: Conforming to accepted professional standards of conduct. 

fieeware: A copyrighted program for which the user is not obligated to compensate the 
author in any manner, a form of shareware. 

hacker: Computer users who enjoy tinkering with computers as a way to develop new 
features or who intentionally access a single computer, system or a network without 
permission to do so. They can be there simply to look around or they can be there to 
destroy. 

intellectual property: Ideas put into actions, such as writing, music, art, computer code, 
and inventions, that can be protected tmder copyright or patent laws. 

logic bomb: A destructive computer program similar to a virus that does not reproduce 
itself. It acts based on a predetermined event. 

piracy: The unauthorized duplication and distribution of copyright-protected software. 

private data: Information which is confidential and only ethically available to selected 
individuals. 

public data: Information which is available ethically to any user. 

public domain program: A non-commercial, copyrighted program free of public 
restriction. Software placed in the public domain can be copied and used without charge. 

shareware: Programs like public domain but ones for which the author/developer 
requests a donation if you use the software. 

unethical: Not confo rmin g to accepted professional standards of conduct. 

worm: A program s imilar to a computer virus, but it does not lie dormant nor does it 
need another program to run. 




Definitions from "What is Cyberculture?" from BellSouth (1993), "The K-12 Guide to 
Legal Software Use" from Software Ihiblishers Association (1993), and "Don't Copy That 
Floppy" from Software Publishers Association (1992). 



Lesson Plans 





Dear Educator: 



The Software Publishers Association (SPA) is pleased to introduce 
Don’t Copy That Floppy!, a fun to watch, rap music video that addresses 
the ethical use of software. Also included in this learning package are two 
sets of lesson plans for grades 4-6 and grades 7-8. The learning package is 
pan of the SPA’s ongoing effon to help teachers educate K-12 students 
about the ethical use of software. 

Please consider the lesson plans as models, to be revised to fit your 
students’ needs. The sessions have been carefully designed as a sequence of 
presentations, discussions, and student activities. The two sets of plans 
cover many of the same concepts and issues, but use different, age- 
appropriate methods. Though these plans provide a basis for lessons 
r^arding technology and ethics, the messages require reinforcement 
throughout the curriculum. 

As the SPA continues its educational efforts in the area of ethics and 
software, we appreciate any comments that you, the educators, have with 
r^ard to the materials in this learning package or for additional materials. 
Comments and suggestions can be submitted directly to the SPA, 1730 M 
St., NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20036, ATTN: Education Section 
Liaison. 

We hope that the video and the lesson plans will help students 
understand that the ^authorized copying of software can hurt a lot of 
people. It can also prevent software compjanies from developing the new 
programs that continue to make learning fun and interesting. 




o 



© 1992 Software Pub lishen Association 

The lesson plam were deigned by Ellen R. Bialo, Jay P. Sivin-Kachala, and Laurie Harvey of 
Interactive Educational Systems Design, Inc, 





The SPA gives you permission to copy this video and the lesson plans far the non-profit purpose of 
promoting the ethical and legal use of software. 



Software Publishers Associadoa, 1730 M St., NW, Suite 700, Wuhington, DC, 20036 




Lessons for Grades 4-6 

UNIT1. HEY! THAT'S NOT FAIR!! 

In this five-session unit, students experience what it feels like to be a software programmer or designer and have 
others get credit for their work. In class discussion, students relate this experience to the concept of intellectual 
property. The class views the SPA video, Don't Copy That floppy!, relates it to the previous sessions in the unit, and 
discusses the concept of payment, or compensation, for intellectual property in general, and for developing computer 
software in particular. Finally students meet with an adult member of the local community who cams a living as 
part of a software development team. The students and the software professional discus the various jobs related to 
software development, how software companies cam money, and the effect of unauthorized software copying on 
their ability to earn a living. 

Uoniing Objectives: 

Students will: 

• Become familiar with the concept of intellectual property 

• Experience a sense of ownership over their own ideas and intellectual creations, and develop respea for the 
intellectual property of others 

• Experience the negative impact of unauthorized copying of intellectual property, and relate it to their own lives 

• Identify computer software as a kind of intellectual property, worthy of procecdon from unauthorized copying 

Prerequisite Skills: 

Experience using computers (including word processing software); Basic programming skills using the Logo 
computer programming language (opdonal) 

Student Grouping: 

Whole class for Sessions 1, 3, 4, and 5; Small groups (4 students each) for Session 2. 

Moteriob Needed: 

SPA*s video, Dont Copy That Floppy!, and a videocassette player; Computers; A variety of educadonal software 
programs with game formats; Logo programming language software (opdonal); Word processing software (opdonal) 

Time Required: 

Five 45'minute class sessions 

SESSIONS 1 AND 2 

Pre-activity Teacher Preparation 

In anticipation of Session 2, divide the class into work groups, with four students per group. Divide each group 
into two sub-groups (two students per sub-group): the 'Workers and the Players. 






Gather together several popular educadonal software programs that incorporate game formats. These will be used 
by the Players during Session 2. The Workers will be engaged in either software programming with Logo qi 
educadonal software design. 

K you plan to have students program with Logo: 

Create a simple Logo program producing a house with a door. Print out the program code for your reference. 
Make copies of the house created by this code for distribudon to each work group. 




K you plon to hove students develop educotional software designs: 

Determine the minimum requirements for a software design (e.g., learning goal of the program; the game format or 
scenario; the educadonal content or quesdon types; what happens when students answer correedy or incorreedy; 
scoring; elements of surprise). You may want to prepare these as a Student Aedvity Sheet. 

SESSION 1: WHOLE CLASS PRESENTATION 

The whole class presentadon depends on whether students assigned as Workers will engage in software 
programming with Logo or educadonal software design during Session 2* 




H you plan to hove students program with Logo: 

Review and demonstrate (or have students demonstrate) the simple Logo commands students will use to build the 
house. 

H you plan to hove students develop educational software designs: 

Lead a discussion on what it takes to design educational software that students like to use. Present your minimum 
requirements for an educational software design. Have students review one or two popular educational software 
products and identify the elements of design that correspond to these minimum requirements. 

SESSION 2: STUDENT AGIVITY 

Have each work group divide into its sub-groups: the Workers and the Pliers. 

Direct the Workers to engage in either software programming with Logo qi educational software design. 

If Workers ore to program with Logo: 

Distribute copies of the printout of the completed house with a door (the picture but Hfli the program code). 

Direa student Workers to work in pairs to create a Logo program that reproduces the picture. Near the end of the 
session, have students print out copies of the picture they created and the corresponding program code (one copy of 
each for each member of their work group). 

if Workers ore to develop educcrtionol software designs: 

Write the minimum requirements for a software design on the board or distribute a copy of these requirements to 
each pair of Workers. Direct student Worker parmers to develop original software designs according to these 
requirements. Have them write their designs on computer using word processing software. Near the end of the 
session, have students print out copies of their designs (one copy for each member of their work group). 

While the Workers are busy programming or developing their software designs, have the Playen play with popular 
educational software programs. 

At the end of the session, have each member of the group (both the Workers and the Players) sign his or her name 
to a separate copy of the assignment completed by the Workers in their group. Collect the assignments, and 
announce that each completed assignment will be graded and that every student in the group (Workers and Playen 
alike) will receive the same grade. 

SESSION 3 

Pre-octivity Teacher Preparation 

Grade each completed projea submitted at the end of Session 2. Make sure to give the same grade to each student 
in the same group. Bring the graded papers to class. 

Whole Closs Disenssion 

Distribute the graded project papers. 

Ask the Workers: “How do you feel about the Players receiving the same grade for the work you did?" 

Ask the Players: “How do you feel about receiving a grade for work you have not done?” 

Lead a discussion on the fairness of receiving credit for someone else’s work, of copying someone else’s work without 
pennission, or of copying without giving credit to the “creator.” Appropriate discussion questions include: 

“Is it fair to...?” “Why isn’t it fair?” 

“Who gets ‘hurt’?” “Who ‘loses’?” 

Introduce the term intellectual property^ and relate it to the Logo programs or software designs created by the 
Workers. 

Homework Assignment 

Ask students to list other examples of their intellectual proper^ that they would not liigg to have copied without 
permission or given to others without receiving credit. Examples might include: homework assignments; drawings 
or pictures students have created; and creadve writing. 
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Lessons for Grades 4-6 

UNIT 2. PROnCTING INTELUaUAL PROPERTY 

This two-session unit is designed to follow Unit 1. Hey! That’s Not Fair!! In Unit 2, students complete a Student 
Aedvity Sheet on which they collect information about their ^vorite authors and creators. Then students develop a 
policy to protea the intelleaual property of professional and student authors and creators. Finally, the class 
discusses U.S. copyright law as a means of protecting intelleaual property. 

Learning Objectives: 

Students will: 

* Demonstrate their understanding of the negadve impaa of unauthoriied sofmare copying 

* Draft a classroom policy that protects intellectual property (including computer sofhvare) 

* Become himiliar with U.S. copyright law as a means of protecting intelleaual property 

Prerequisite Skills: 

Experience using computers (including word processing software); Experience completing Unit 1. Hey! That’s 
Not Fair! 

Student Grouping: 

Whole class for most of the unit; Individuals complete the Student Aedvity Sheet on their own 

Moteriols Needed: 

Examples of software, books, and artwork containing the author’s name as a form of aedit; Compucers; Word 
processing software; SPA’s Student Activity Sheet entitled My Best Discoveries^ Reference materials that indicate 
authors and/or publishers of popular children’s literature and educadonal sofWare; Knowing the Law (or an alternate 
student handout on U.S. copynght law that you develop). 

Time Required: 

Two 45*niinute sessions 

SESSION 1 

Pre-octhrify Teacher Preparation 

Gather together examples of sofWare, books, and artwork containing the author’s name as a form of credit. Prepare 
copies of the Student Aedvity Sheet, My Best Discoveries^ for distnbudon to students. Gather together reference 
matenals that indicate authors and/or publishers of popular children’s literature and educadonal sofbvare, or arrange 
with the school librarian to make these available. 

Homework Assignment 

The week before the in-class discussion and aedvity for Session 1, have students watch their favorite television show 
and record the names and job ddes of its aeators (the writers, directors, producers, and aaors). Point out to 
students that some aedits for television programs appear at the start of the show and others appear at the end of the 
show. Remind students to bring this homework assignment to class on the dtcf of Session 1. 

Whole Goss Discussion 

Explain to the class that the author or aeator of a sofdvare program, book, piece of artwork, or television program is 
given credit by having his or her name placed somewhere on the work. The name of the author of a sofmare 
program can usually be found on the dde saeen. For the author of a book, aedit is g^ven on the dde page. The 
author of a piece of artwork usually signs his or her name some^ere on the piece. Show students examples of 
credits appearing in dififerent kinds of creadve works. 

Ask the students why it is important for authors and creators to receive credit. Ask them to name ocher kinds of 
compensation authors and aeators can receive for their work. 
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UNIT 2. PROTEaiNG INTELLEQUAL PROPERTY 

This cwo-scssion unit is designed to follow Unit 1. Hey! That’s Not Fair!! In Unit 2. students complete a Student 
Activity Sheet on which they collect information about their fivoritc authors and creators. Then students develop a 
policy to protea the intelleaual property of professional and student authors and creators. Finally, the class 
discusses U.S. copyright law as a means of protecting intelleaual property. 

Leorning Objectives: 

Students will: 

• Demonstrate their understanding of the negadve impaa of unauthorized software copying 

• Draft a classroom policy chat protects intellectual property (including computer software) 

• Become funiliar with U.S. copyright law as a means of protecting intelleaual property 

Prerequisite Skilk: 

Experience using computers (including word processing software); Experience completing Unit 1. Hey! That’s 
Not Fair! 

Student Grouping: 

Whole class for most of the unit; Individuals complete the Student Activity Sheet on dicir own 

Materials Needed: 

Examples of software, books, and artwork containing the author’s name as a form of aedit; Computers; Word 
processing software; SPA’s Student Activity Sheet endded My Best Discoveries; Reference materials chat indicate 
authors and/or publishers of popular children’s literature and educadonal sofWare; Knowing the Law (or an alternate 
student handout on U.S. copyright law that you develop). 

Time Required: 

Two 45*minuce sessions 

SESSION 1 

Pre-octivity Teodier Preparation 

Gather together examples of software, books, and artwork containing the author’s name as a form of credit. Prepare 
copies of the Student Aedvity Sheet, My Best Discoveries, for discribudon to students. Gather together reference 
materials that indicate audiors and/or publishers of popular children’s literature and educadonal software, or arrange 
with the school librarian to make these available. 

Homework Assignment 

The week before the in-class discussion and aedvity for Session 1, have students watch their favorite television show 
and record the names and job ddes of its creators (the writers, directors, producers, and aaors). Point out to 
students chat some aedits for television programs appear at the scan of the show and others appear at the end of the 
show. Remind students to bring this homework assignment to class on the day of Session 1. 

Whole Qass Discussion 

Explain to the class that die author or creator of a software program, book, piece of artwork, or television program is 
given credit by having his or her name placed somewhere on the work. The name of the author of a software 
program can usually be found on the dtle screen. For the author of a book, credit is g^ven on the dde page. The 
author of a piece of artwork usually signs his or her name somewhere on the piece. Show students examples of 
credits appearing in different kinds of creadve work^ 

Ask the students why it is important for authors and creators to receive credit. Ask them to name other kinds of 
compensadon authors and aeators can receive for their work. 
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Student Activity 

Direct students to compiete the Student Activity Sheet, hdy Best Discoveries. To complete this ^signmenc, have 
students consult the reference materials on children’s literature and educational software, and the information about 
creators of television programs they collected for homework. 



When students have completed the Student Activity Sheet, direct them to write (using a word processor) their ideas 
for ways, rules or laws to ensure that their favorite authors and creators receive credit and compensation for their 
work- Have students submit their work at the end of the session. 

SESSION 2 

Pre-octivity Teacher Preporotion 

Compile the ideas for protecting intellectual property students developed during Se«ion 1 . These can be prepared 
as copies of a printed handout or as a simple idea list on the board. 

Prepare copies of Knowing the Law, (As an alternative, you may want to prepare your own student handout on U.S. 
copyright law.) 

Whole Closs Activity 

From the composite list of student ideas, have the class select their classroom rxdes — creating a policy to protect 
intellcctuai property of their class members and their favorite professional authors and creators. 

Whole Class Discussion 

Distribute copies of the background material you prepared on U.S. copyright law, and have students read it silently. 
Then lead a discQssion on copyright law, what it protects, and why. 

Homework Assignment 

Have students identify businesses, industries, and jobs that were not discussed in class for which protecting 
intellectual property is important (c.g., photography; music publishing). For each business, industry, or job, have 
students describe the kinds of intellectual property that might need protection. 






Follow-up/Extension Activity (optional) 
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Student Activity Sheet 



Name Date 

Class 



My Best Discoveries 

My favorite book is 

The reason I like this book is 

The author of this book is 

Look for notes about the author on the inside of the book jacket and at the back of the book. If you find these 
notes list some facts about the author. 



My favorite computer program is 

The reason 1 enjoy using this program is 



The creators of this program are 



My favorite television program is 



The reason 1 like this program 



The creators of this program are 




What have you created, wntten, composed, built, or solved recendy? (This can be an assignment you have 
completed or written or a song, poem, or drawing you have created.) 



What did you enjoy most about making this? 



The author and creator of MY BEST DISCOVERIES is 



(Wntc your name here.) 
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Lessons for Grades 7-8 

UNIT1. HEY! THAT'S NOT FAIR!! 

In this thrcc-scssion unit, students experience what it feels like to be a creator of intellectual property (contributing 
to a class journal) and not to receive credit for their work. In class discussion, students relate this experience to the 
concept of intellectual property. The class also discusses the concept of compensation for intellectual property and the 
negative effects of unauthorized copying of intellectual property. Finally, students discuss the idea that laws can be 
passed to protect intellectual property. 

Learning Objectives: 

Students will; 

• Become fWniliar with the concept of intellectual property 

• Experience a sense of ownership over their own ideas and intellectual creations; and develop respea for the 
intellectual property of others 

• Experience the negative impact of unauthorized copying of intellectual property, and relate it to their own lives 

• Appreciate the value of laws to protect intellectual property 

Prerequisite Skilb: 

Experience using computers (including word processing software for composition and graphic software for artwork 
and design) 

Moteriols Needed: 

Computers; word processing and graphics sofnvare 

Time Required: 

Three 45'minute class sessions. Sessions 1 and 2 should take place during the same week, with Session 3 coming at 
least one week after Session 2. (Some students may want extra, out-of-class time to complete their creative projects. 
You or student volunteers will require additional time for layout and printing of the final publication.) 

SESSIONS 1 AND 2 

Pre-octivity Teacher Preporotion 

Arrange for computers and productivity software to be available to your class during Sessions 1 and 2. 

Student AcHvity 

Explain to students that they have been idendiied as a talented group of student authors, artists, designers and 
innovators. They have been selected to create a journal to display their talents. Explain that each student is required 
to complete at least one artistic contribution to the journal that involves writing (using a computer and word 
processing sofbvare, if possible), graphic elements (e.g., artwork developed with graphic software; a photograph 
taken by the student), or both. 

Allow students to use two class periods and (if they wish) their own time to develop their own individual 
contributions to the journal. (If the student has already completed a work, it is acceptable as an additional 
submission.) Give students a deadline of one week to complete their contribution. Collect the students* creations 
prior to Session 3. 

Homework Assignment (optionoi) 

You may want to set aside additional time for students to work on the projea at home. 

SESSION 3 

Pre-octivity Teocher Preporotion 

Develop a draft version of the journal that includes creations from each student in the class. Deliberately omit any 
mention of the individual student contributors and any reference to die class. (NOTE: It is essential to the purpose 
of this umt that ua recognition be given to the class or to any individual.) 

Prepare copies of the journal for distribution to the class. 




Whole Class Discussion 

Discribuce copies of the draft version of the journal to your students for their review. 

After the students have had an opportunity to examine the journal, lead a class discussion that focuses on intellectual 
property issues. Questions you might ask include; 

“How docs it feel to have your work distributed without you receiving any credit?” 

“How should the journal be revised?” 

“Suppose we were going to sell this journal to students and parents. Who should receive the money from the 
sale of the journal?" ’ 

“If the journal is published, and people copy the journal rather than pay for it, who loses? Why?” 

“What guarantee do you have that the journal will not be copied by others? How can you ensure it will not be 
copied by others?” 

Introduce the concept of intelUctml property and have students relate it to their experience with the journal. Then 
move the discussion to other situations in which students have experienced people copying the work of others 
without permission. Likely examples include; homework* in-class assignments, exanis, computer software, music 
audiocassettes, videocassettes, and pages from books. If computer software is not specifically mentioned by students, 
direct the discussion toward software as a form of intellectual property 

Finally, ask students; “Wliat laws should be created to protea people who develop aeadve works?” 

Homework Assignment 

Have students identify businesses, industries, and jobs that were not discussed in class for which protecting 
intellectual property is important (e.g., photography; music publishing). For each business, industry, or job, have 
students describe the kinds of inteilectual property that might need protection. 
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Lessons for Grades 7-8 

UNIT 2. PROTEaiNG INTELLEaUAL PROPERTY 

This two-session unit is designed to follow Unit 1. Hey! That’s Not Fair!!. In Unit 2, students discover that 
softwwe is protected by U.S. copyright law. The class views the SPA video, Don 't Copy Thai Floppy!, and reviews 
and discusses reference materials on U.S. copyright law and school software guidelines. Finally, the students develop 
a classroom policy for protecting intellectual property^ including computer software. 

Leoming Objectives: 

Students will: 

• Demonstrate their understanding of the negadve impaa of unauthorized software copying 

• Draft a classroom policy that protects intellectual property (including computer sofrwe) 

• Become larailiar with U^. copyright law as a means of protecting intelleaual p ropery 

Prerequisite Skilk: 

Experience using educational software; experience completing Unit 1. Hey! That’s Not Fair! 

Student Grouping: 

Whole class for most of the uni^ Individuals read background materials on their own 

Materials Needed: 

Packaging and/or documentation ftom several popular educational software programs that includes copyright 
information; SPA’s video, Don*t Copy That FloppyU and a videocassettc playen A disk ftom a published software 
package and a blank disk; Knowing the Law, (or an alternate set of materials on U.S. copyright law that you organize 
or develop); the 1987 Statement on SoJ^are Copyright: An ICCE Policy Statement^ examples of school software 
copyright protection policies or guidelines (optional) 

Time Required: 

Two 45-minute sessions 




SESSION 1 

Whole Class Dkcussion end Presentation 

Review with students their experiences with the journal, and their feelings and concerns about protecting their own 
intellectual property. Also review the discussion about software as intellectual property. 

Then introduce and show the SPA video, Don V Copy That Floppyl 

After students watch the video, have them relate its message to their experiences with the journal. 

Show students a computer disk ftom a published software package and a blank disk. Elicit from students or inform 
them of the typical price of each. Ask students to explain why the published software disk costs so much more than 
the blank disk. 

Probe for spedfia (e.g., compensation for designers, educaton, graphic artists, writers, editors, programmers). Ask 
students to guess how much rime it takes for each member of the software development team to complete their 
work. 

Ask the students: “When people make extra copies of software programs to give to their friends, how does this help 
or hurt the people who created the software?” 

Homework Assignment 

Have students write laws they think would protect intellectual property such as student journals and educational 
software. 
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SESSION 2 

Pre-activity Teacher Preparation 

Gather together the packaging and/or documentation from several popular educational software programs, making 
sure that the materials include copyright information. 

Prepare copies of the background informadon on U.S. copyright law, the 1987 Statement on Sofiware Copyright: An 
ICCE Policy Statement, and (if you have access to them) examples of school software copyright policy statements or 
guidelines for discribudon to students. 

Whole Class Discussion 

Have students present and discuss the intellectual property protecdon laws they wrote for homework. Have 
students explain what they know about the actual U.S. copyright law and how it applies to computer software. 

Idendfy the copyright symbol and explain what it represents. Point out that sometimes software publishen use the 
word copyright to indicate that a program is protected by copyright law and sometimes they use the copyright 
symbol instead. 

Student Activity 

Distribute the packaging and documentadon for several of the students' favorite software programs. Have the 
students locate the word copyright oi the copyright symbol for several different products. 

Independent Reading and Whole Class Discussion 

Distribute the background material on U.S. copyright law. Then lead a discussion on how the law protects 
intellectual property, in general, and computer software specifically. Make sure that students undentand the 
purpose and use of back-up or archival copies of software programs. 

Have the class compare U.S. copyright law to the “laws* students wrote for homework. 

Distribute the 1987 Statement on Software Copyright: An ICCE Policy Statement and (if you have collected them) 
examples of school software copyright protecdon policy statements or guidelines. 

As a class, develop a list of students' ideas (and your own as well) to protect the rights of authon of computer 
software. You may want to expand the list to include other kinds of intdlectual property (e.g., photocopying or 
copying by hand from books). Use this list as a rough draft of the classroom policy for protecting intellectual 
proper^. 

Ask students how the classroom policy protects each of the memben of the class? Ask: “If this policy were in effect, 
could the jpumal episode have been avoided?" 

Point out to students that having a policy is no guarantee that the rules will be followed by all memben of the class. 
Stress that trust and penonal integrity are the “enforcen" of these rules. 

FaUaw'up/Extension Activity (optianal) 

Distribute copies of several software publishen’ licensing agreements. Review these agreements with your students. 
Have students compare them to U.S. copyright law and to the classroom intellectual property policy they developed. 
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Knowing the Law 



It is essential for everyone involved in setting school 
distria policy or ove seeing day-to-daycopyright decisions 
to be familiar with the laws governing copyright, as well as 
with the most common interpretations of these laws as 
they relate to education. The summaries that follow are 
meant to provide you with a broad overview and help 
direct you to the documents that should be studied in 
greater depth. 

Title 17, United States Code 

The U.S. Constitution (in Article I, Section 8) grants the 
federal government the power to set copyright law. The 
current law, the Copyri^t Aa of 1976, is contained in 
Tide 17 of the U.S. Code. Here are some sections of the 
Copyright Act/Tide 17 that are of particular interest to 
educators grappling with copyright issues: 

Scetton 102 defines copyrightable materials as "original 
works of authorship fixed in any tangible medium of 
expression, now known or later developed, from which 
they can be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise 
communicated.” It lists some types of works that qualify 
(literary, musical, pictorial, audiovisual, and so on) but 
makes it clear that these are just examples. It ^o lists some 
examples of things that can nothc copyrighted (including 
ideas, procedures, and concepts). 

Section 106 outlines the five basic rights granted to 
copyright owners. They arc: 

1) the right to reproduce (make copies); 

2) the right to create “derivative works" 

(e.g., adapeadons, altered versions); 

3) the right to sell or distribute to the public; 

4) and 5) the right to perform or display the work 
in public. 

This section also stat e s that these rights belong occlusivcfy 
to the copyright owner except when they are curtailed by 
the limiudons and exempdons outlined in secdons 107 
through 118. 

Section 107 explains one of the most significant limitadons 
on the exclusive rights of the copyright owner — that of 
fair use. Fair use is said to apply in such cases as “criddsm, 
comment, news reporting, teaching (including muldple 
copies for classroom use), scholarship, or research." This 
secdon states that four ^aors are to be considered in 
determining vdiether a pardcular use is fair: 

1 ) the purpose and character ofthe use (e.g., whether 

It s commercial or for nonprofit educadonal 
purposes); 

2 ) the nature ofthe copyrighted work (e.g., whether 
it s fictual or ficdonal^^with reproduenon ofnon- 
fiedonmore likely to qualify as fair use than repro- 
duction of an original work of fiedon); 

3) the amount and suhstantudity of the part used in 
reladon to the copyrighted work as a whole: 



4) the effect of the use upon the potendal market for 
or value of the copyrighted work. 

Section 108 deals with the rights of certain libraries and 
archives (those that are open to the general public or to 
non-afiiliated scholars for research purposes) to make 
single copies for preservadon purposes (e.g., when they are 
damaged and a replacement is not available at a fur price) 
or for users who request them for “private study, 
scholarship, or research." The many rights granted in this 
sccdon are balanced by some clear limits (including the 
requirement that copyright nodees be used; that the 
library should gain no commercial advantage from the 
duplicadon; and that copying must not be done in a 
“systemade” fuhion that subsdtutes for purchase). 

Section no focuses on the circumstances under which 
works maybe performed or displayed publicly even if they 
are not lioensedfor this purpose (e.g., avideocape purchased 
with a FOR HOME USE ONLYnodee). For educators, 
one ofthe most significant pordons ofthis secdon is clause 
(1), often referred to as the “face-to-face teaching 
exempdon. This grants teachers orstudents in a nonprofit 
educadonal insdtudon the right to perform or display 
legally purchased worb in the course of instruedon in a 
classroom setting. 

Clause (4) is also relevant to schools because it addresses 
the circumstances under which non-profit public 
performances (school assemblies, for example) of 
“nondramadc literary or musical work" arc permissible. 
In addidon, claus e s (2) and (8) outline some exempdons 
for the transmission (via cable, closcd-drcuit TV, etc) of 
such work to individuals whose disabilides prevent them 
ftom attending school or viewing or hearing the work 
without assistance. 

Section 117 was amended in December 1980 to focus on 
duplicadon of copyrighted software by purchasers of that 
software. This secdon defines two circumstances under 
which such duplicadon is considered legal: 

1) when the creadon of a copy is an essendal step in 
allowing the software to run on a pardcular 
compute; 

or 

2) when the copy is created for archival purposes only 
(to be stored away and used only if the original 
fuls) with the understanding that itwill be destroyed 

in the event that continued possession of the 
computer program should cease to be rightful.” 

Interpretations and Guidelines 

To help clarify the confusion about what consdtutes fair 
use. Congress appointed several coixunitcees to arrive at 
giudelines for schools. While these guidelines have not 
been incorporated into statutory law, they are widely 





accepted as minimum standards for educators to follow in 
order to “play it safe.” Here’s a summary: 

Guidelines for Copying Books and 
Periodicals 

Drawn up by a committee of authors, publishers, and 
educators, these guidelines state that the creation of single 
copies of a variety ofworks — articles, shortstories, poems, 
illustrations, etc— 4>y a teacher to prepare for lessons or 
engage in scholarly research consdcutcs f^r use. They also 
outline the conditions under which multiple copies of 
printed work might be made for an entire class, offering 
three general tests (with specific guidelines for each one) 
to determine whether the use is really fun 

1) brevity (some examples of acceptable lengths: a 
complete poem of less than 250 words; an excerpt 
that is less than 1000 words in length or less than 
0 percent of the whole; one illustration per book 
or periodical issue); 

2) spontaneity (it’s most likely to be f^r use if the 
teacher had too little time to request permission 
to copy); 

3) cumulative effect (examples of ways of limiting 
this: photocopies are to be used for one course 
only; no more than nine instances of multiple 
copying are permitted in one term). 

Other restrictions meant to limit damage to the copyright 
owner include these: Copyright nodoe should be included 
on all photocopies; duplicating should notsubsdtutc for 
p urchasing anthologies; “consumables” such as workbooks 
or test booklets should not be copies; and copying should 
be inidated by the teacher using the materials^iot by a 
higher authority in the district. 

Music Copying 

A committee of music publishers and educators drew up 
guidelines on educadonal uses of music. Some uses 
defined as fain 

1) duplicadon in an emergency temporarily to 
replace purchased copies (e.g., a student forgets or 
loses sheet music the night of a performance); 

2) excerpdng small portions of music for non- 
performance instrucdonal purposes; 

3) editing or simplifying printed copies which have 
been purchased, as long as the fundamental 
character of the work is not distorted or lyrio 
changed or added; 

4) making a single copy of a sotmd recording owned 
by the teacher or insdtudon for the purpose of 
constructing aural cxerdses or examinadons. 

The music guidelines alsoinclude restncdons which make 
it clear that copying without copyright nodce, to avoid 
purchase, or to replace consumables is not to be considered 
fur use. 



Guidelines for Off-Air Videotaping 

A third committee was created in 1979 to focus on the 
issue of commercial television in the classroom. The 
committee’s report, completed in 1 98 1 , sets guidelines for 
the educational videotaping of television programs 
broadcast for the general public (e.g., not cable-onginated 
shows or special programs available at an extra charge). 

Instead of limiting the length of the recording to be made 
(an approach that makes litde sense with linear television 
shows meant to be viewed as a whole), the guidelines limit 
the frequency of playback. For example, a recorded 
program is to be used no more than twice (the second dme 
for reinforcement purposes only) within the first ten 
school days following the broadcast. After that, it can be 
used by teachers only for evaluadon purposes and must be 
erased at the end of 45 calendar days following the 
broadcast. The guidelines also specify that no program 
may be taped a second time by/for a given teacher, even if 
re-broadcast. 

Once again, the guidelines limit fair use duplication rights 
to an educational setting (a classroom or similar place 
devoted to instruction or the home of a student receiving 
formalized home instruction); prohibit routine copying 
that would substitute for purchase (e.g., ofF-air copying 
must be requested by a teacher, not conducted routinely 
in anticipation of requests); and require that copyright 
notice be indudecL This committee also specified that 
educational institutions are expected to esublish 
appropriate control procedures to maintain the integrity 
of these guidelines. 

Knowing the Law is reprinted with permission from 
Technology Learning Magazine, Peter Li Inc, 





1987 Statement on Software Copyright 
An ICCE Policy Statement 



Background 

During 1982-83, educators, software developers, and hardware 
and software vendors cooperated to develop the ICCE Policy 
Statement on Network and Multiple Machine Software. This Policy 
Statement was adopted by the 6 oard of Directors of the International 
Council for Computers in Education (ICCE) in 1983, and was 
published and distributed. It has received support from hardware 
and software vendors, industry associations and other education 
associations. One component of the Policy Statement, the **Model 
District Policy on Software Copyright,” has been adopted by school 
districts throughout the world. 

Now, three years later, as the educational computer market has 
changed and the software market has matured, ICCE has responded 
to suggestions that the policy statement be reviewed by a new 
committee and revisions be made to reflect the changes that have 
taken place both in the marke^lace and in the schools. 

The 1986-87ICCESoftwareCopyiightCommitteeiscomposed 
of educators, industry associations, hardware vendors, software 
developers and vendors, and lawyers. All the participants of this 
new Committee agree that the educational market should be served 
by developers and preserved by educators. To do so requires that the 
ICCE Policy Statement be revisited very few yean while the 
industry and the use of computers in education are still developing. 

Responsibilities 

In the previous Policy Statement, lists of responsibilities were 
assigned to appropriate groups: educaton; hardware vendore; and 
software developers and vendors. The suggestion that school 
boards show their responsibility by approving a district copyright 
policy was met with enthusiasm, and many districts approved a 
policy based on the ICCE Model Policy. The suggestion that 
software vendon adopt multiple-copy discounts and offer lab packs 
to schools was likewise well received; many educational so^are 
publishers now offer such pricing. It is therefore the opinion of this 
committee that, for the most part, the 1983 list of recommendations 
has become a fait accompli within the industry, and to repeat it here 
would be an unnecessary redundancy. 

Nevertheless, the Committee does suggest that all parties 
involved in the educational computing market be aware of what the 
other parties are doing to preserve this market, and that the following 
three recommendations be considered for adoption by the a ppr o p riate 
agencies. 

School District Copyright Policy 

The Committee recommends that school districts approve a 
District Copyright Policy that includes both computer software and 
other media. A Model District Policy on Software Copyright is 
enclosed. 

Particular attention should be directed to item five, 
recommending that only one person in the district be given the 
authority to sign software licensing agreements. This implies that 
such a person should become familiar with licensing and purchasing 
rights of all copyrighted materials. 



Suggested Software Use Guidelines 

In the absence of clear legislation, legal opinion or case law, it 
is suggested thatschool districts adopt the enclosed Suggested Software 
Use Guidelines as guidelines for software use within the district The 
recommendation of Guidelines is similar to the situation currently 
used by many education agencies for off-air video recording. While 
these Guidelines do not carry the force of law, they do represent the 
collected opinion on fair software use for nonprofit education agencies 
from a variety of experts in the software copyright field. 

Copyright Page Recommendations 



page of software documentation to find their rights, obligations and 
license restrictions regarding an individual piece of software. 

The Committee also suggests that software publishers use the 
documentation copynghtpage to clearly delineate the users* (owners * 
or licensees*) rights in at least these five areas: 

1. How is a back-up copy made or obtained, how many are 
allowed, and how are the back-ups to be used (e.g., not to 
be used on a second machine at the same time)? 

2. Is it permissible to load the disk(s) into multiple computers 
for use at the same time? 

3 . Is it permissible to use the software on a local area network, 
and will the company support such use? Or is a network 
version available from the publisher? 

4. Are lab packs or quantity discounts available from the 
publisher? 

5. Is itpermissible for the owner or licensee to make copies of 
the printed documentation? Or are additional copies 
available, and how? 

ICCE — Suggested Software Use Guidelines 

The 1976 US Copyright Act and its 1980 Amendment remain 
vague in some areas of software use and its application to education. 
Where the law itself is vague, software licenses tend to be much more 
specific. It is therefore imperative that educators read the software 
copyright page ^d understand the licensing restrictions printed there. 
If diese uses are not addressed, the following Guidelines are 
recommended. 

These Guidelines do not have the force of law, but they do 
represent the collected opinion on fair software use by nonprofit 
educadonalagencies from avariety of experts in the software copyright 
field. 

Back-up Copy: The Copyright Act is most unclear as it applies 
to loading the contents of one disk into multiple computers for use at 
the same time. In the absence of a license expressly pennitting the 
user to load the contents of one disk into many computers for use at 
the same time, it is suggested that you not allow this activity to take 
place. The factthatyou physically can do so is irrelevant. In an effort 
to make it easier for schools to buy software for each computer station, 
many software publishers offer lab packs and other quantity buying 
incentives. Contact individual publishers for details. 



Local Area Network Software Use: It is suggested that before 
placing a software program on a local area networic or disk-sharing 
system for use by multiple users at the same time, you obtain a 
written license agreement from the copyright holder giving you 
permission to do so. 

The fact that you are able to physically load the program on the 
network is, again, irrelevant You should obtain a license permitting 
you to do so before you act 

Model District Policy on Software Copyright 

It is the intent of [district] to adhere to the provision of 
copyright laws in the area of microcomputer software. It is also the 
intent of the district to comply with the license agreements and/or 
policy statements contained in the software packages used in the 
districL In circumstances where the interpretation of the copyright 
law is ambiguous, the district shall look to the applicable license 
agreement to determine appropriate use of the software [or the 
district will abide by the approved Software Use Guidelines]. 

We recognize that computer software piracy is a major problem 
for the industry and that violations of copyright laws contribute to 
higher costs and greater efforts to prevent copying and/or lessen 
incentives for the development of effective educational uses of 
miaocomputers. Therefore, in an effort to discourage violation of 
copyright laws and to prevent such illegal activities: 

1. The ethical and practical implications of software piracy 
will be taught to educators and school children in all 
schools in the district (e.g., covered in fifth grade social 
studies classes). 

2. Districtemployeeswillbeinformedthattheyareexpected 
to adhere to section 117 of the 1976 Copyright Act as 
amended in 1980, governing the use of software (e.g., 
each building principal will devote one faculty meeting to 
the subject each year). 

3. When permission is obtained from thecopyrightholderto 
use software on a disk-sharing system, efforts will be 
made to secure this software from copying. 

4. Underno circumstances shall illegal copies of copyrighted 
software be made or used on school equipment 

5 . G^ame or job title) of this school district is designated as 
the only individual who may sign license agreements for 
software for schools in the districL Each school using 
licensedsoftware should haveasignedcopyofthe software 
agreement 

6. The principal at each school site is responsible for 
establishing practices which will enforce this district 
copyright policy at the school level. 



The Board of Directors of the International Council for 
Computers in Education approved this policy statement 
January,1987 . The members of the 1986 ICCE Software Copyright 
Committee are: 

Sueann Ambron, American Association of Publishers 
Gary Becker, Seminole Co. Public Schools, Florida 
Daniel T. Brooks, Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft 
LeRoy Hnkel International Council forComputers in Education 
Virginia Helm, Western Ulinois University 
Kent Kehrberg, Minnesota Educational ComputingCoiporation 
Dan Kunz, Commodore Business Machines 
Bodie Mai^t, MiiKiscape, Inc 

Kenton Pattie, International Communications Industries 
Association 

Carol Risher, American Association of Publishers 
Linda Roberts, US Congress — OTA 
Donald A. Ross; Microcomputer Workshops Courseware 
Lary Smith, Wayne Country InL Schl. Dist., Michigan 
Ken Wasch, Software Publishers Association 

In June 1989, thelnternaiional Council for Computers in Education 
(ICCE) merged with the International Associationfor Computing in 
Education (lACE) to form thelnternaiional Society for Technology 
in Education (ISTE). Permission to reprint r/i^ document is 
granted. 

ISTE, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR 97403-1923 
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Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
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NOTICE 

REPRODUCTION BASIS 




This document is covered by a signed “Reproduction Release 
(Blanket)” form (on file within the ERIC system), encompassing all 
or classes of documents from its source organization and, therefore, 
does not require a “Specific Document” Release form. 




This document is Federally-funded, or carries its own permission to 
reproduce, or is otherwise in the public domain and, therefore, may 
be reproduced by ERIC without a signed Reproduction Release 
form (either “Specific Document” or “Blanket”). . 
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